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ABSTRACT 

A rationale and methodology for the use of student 
perceptions in educational decision making, ancl spec^ifdcally in the 
area of curriculum, are presented. Four sections of *the paper present 
vays in vhich student petceptidns. may be used: to describe and 
compare school environments, to compare perceptions of studerst 
sUbgisoups' within the same environment , and to explore relatf'Tfnship<? 
between th^ behavior of participants and the characteristics .^f the 
enviroament* Examples are drawn fro ir three ma jor studies invr^Iving 
over 11,000 students in public and alternative schools in 
Massachusetts, Results of the survey indicate that generally ^udents 
viewed their schools as discriminatory, nqt challenging, and 
deficient acei Jem ically* Students felt burdened by extra-school 
priorities and ambivalent about class attendance. Highly rated 
schools in the survey were those where teachers responded to stu.dents 
by observing their actions and seeking out their concerns. In 
comparing sub^ro^irp views, involved and marginal students, and 
students and teachers were examined- Members of both subar6up!=: differ 
significantly in the^way they perceiye their school environment. 
Finally, the surrey measured- principal and teacher behaviors. 
•Evidence suggests that principals who' are considerate of teac!Krs 
create school environments which students perceive as involves, 
humane, and frie^^^ly* A final s:ect ion presents a method for piannina 

which considers hxee dimensions of the curriculum: e xpre^sjarL^- 

implied, and erne -rent (See SO Oil _C751*_^-G>-^ — — " 
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THINKING ABOUT OUR SCHOOL: 
THE ENVIRQWMENTAL PERCEPTIONS APPROACH 
^ CURRICLSLUM INQUIRY AND IMPROVEMENT 

Something is nntssing whe'^ teachers talk about curriculum. In louiwges 
lunchraoms, teaoHsrs grumble abaut what cannot change or whcit cannot be 
dorrff, ther\ turn to laaitters lim houses, cars, or sports--prf.occupations dis- 
t?ntl> related zo everyday scnool life that often reflect a gnawtng sense of 
low s^^i-^- esteem art professional status. The fleeting, September excitement 
**iff cornrm ijment that rome from fee'ing that one is responsible and capable of 
c rlcul» improvewi^n: rapidly ffJi<ae as the school year progresses. In those 

feiA places wheres school s^miaps permit dialogue among adults, teachers 
also preptfhe for negotiations or irievances; and proizMnatic sit«tions come 
to viewed as the ^faJt of sm^mm rather than as & ronsequence of processes 
c*\iBracteri^ing a particular socm; organization. In - tch immobilized environ- 
mtiitJ^ CWlflict is tfeen as the omii'y e»wnue to curriculum change, and conflict 
••w1dance*i*ri th its terrible indffferer.ce and lack of asirmitment becomes a 
re«?%tic my of ^nrfe for many administrators and teaedrers. 

strained .Mial ity of curriculum dialogue ip sctrools is not the fault 
of ii^jutohi^rs or a^ta^^straiEarrs. ; It rejects both the way educators think about 
c and the limits schools plaee on teachers' responsibilities for 

Qi^rr' ^^i^m decision-making. In schools, current conceptions of curriculum 
c^stgn Vm teacher to a peripheral rcle; and the process of curriculum change 

^isB£.cher representation only as a matter of form or courtesy, not 
sutistaece. Important curriculum decisions are made by people who are far 
rifHiuil ftm the day-to-day reality of the classroom, and who are without 
cunMC liata ab0ut individual students. In effect, teachers perceive that , 
they art usually in a position of accepting or rejecting what others have 
decfded for them- This passive or reactive position is reinforced by the way 



the school schedule isolates teachers from each other and from principals, 
leaving them to cope inaividual ly or in small interest groups with their 
curriculum difficulties, and to celebrate silently their successes. Isolated, 
in passive or reactive positions, teachers and administrators engage in tired 
or dispirited curriculum dialogues that allow curriculum practices that could 
be refonned to persist in a pre-reflective, dreamlike state where they loom 
as the unshakeable givens of school life. 

If the school curriculum is to improve, clearly the way school practicion- 
ers talk and think about curriculum needs to be expamded^ . Ways of -^thinking 
^bout curriculum are necessarily complex and manifold. This paper is concerrred 
about s'eeking a practical starting point for th.e improvement of curriculum and 
curriculum dialogue in schools. We believe that schools can be made better if 
teachers expand their thinking about curriculum to inrcorporate the use of 
student perceptions concerning curriculum conditions. We do not argue that 
teachers should only consider student perceptions, or that everywhere the 
quality of dialogue is poor in schools. Rather, noting that the systematic 
consideration" of student perceptions is now missing in most schools, we propose 
chat by acting, to learn what students think about the conditions designed for 
their learning, teachers will move toward a position of responsibility for 
curriculum. 

This paper will be presented in four sections. First, an argumeTit for 
the use of student perceptions is advanced. Second, a process or methodology 
for collecting student perceptions^^is described. Third, four ways for inter- 
preting and using student perceptions are proposed, with examples drawn from^ 
three studies involving over 11,000 students. Fourth, a way of thinking about 
curriculum that includes student. perceptions as a part of the meaning is explained 



The Ijni ortv'^nce of Student Wrc^w OTts 
Educators need to consider studemt percatfioms ^ard curriculum condi- 
tions for two fundamental reasons (which will be iQY\'s.^^-iSert(i in turn). First, 
student perceptions are important because the»^^f^-"y that s undents perceive their 
school envinanment influences the way they bet^^ ^^r Te^rn at s^chool . Second, 
student peraptions provide important * -^format «6out curriculum conditions 
that can be used by educators to improwte the c ^ecr^or nsetween the student 
and the curriculum. In short, by considering m nt ^ceptions of curriculum 
conditions affecting their learning, teachers t«fi dey*i lop an increased conqern 
for the quality of the learning experience, a «n ^ticri?ased ability to create 
curriculum co.nditions that help students laarn. 

Major learning theorists and psychologists a^r^ ith little dispute that 
selecfive aspects of an educational envirqnmef^A ;r^g in special power to shape 
immediate behavior and to influence lasting 
sense of environmental conditions, a pe^^son c 
entiate and integrate environmental data. 
similarity and difference between events so Hp 
and adap^t to a situation. Given this image 
teacher's role is to provide curriculum cone 
to reconsider, • reorder or extend existing or 
motoric) means for understapdinq and actinc i- 
students learn depends crucially- on the way she ■ currently perceive the world, 
for it is the organization of these perceptrrm: ::hey must refine or alter on 
the basis of new information or acquired skills^" 

In this context, the mu'ltiple meanings of ihe term "perception" can be 
more clearly understood. Strictly speaking y a p^frception refers to information 
about external objects or environnantal processes gained through the use of the 



• of conduct* 2 To make 
V refines ways. to. differ- 
^\vV $*drches for aspects of 
-^'"1^ crm betner anticipate 
nce^-rtual functioning^, a 
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s that epfcourage the learner 

(or affective or psycho- 
le world. In other words, what 



senses and the conceptual system. In a broader sense, a perception conirf^!r.es 
an immediate judgment or insig*^t about the nature of the learning enviroTii. 
based on observations and subtle persona' discriminations that lead to c!«&j ce 
and action^ In the present papa&»"^ eanings apply. A- perception of 

learning envirownent refers to nfc- t about a school as "read" through 
the conceptual lens of the student he ^^esult of perceptions is, ^ventyially, 
action in a corresponding dire^clni 

Individuals grow in their adf zy to discover and refine meaning in their 
worlds, and act based on their Gte%s«eloping perceptions of their immediate environ 
ments. Peraeptions can limit ber^avior because they have acted like blinaers 
leading the person to look only ;ti certain habitual directions for clues as to 
appropriate conduct. But such serceptual limits also enable one to act by 
screening out seemingly irrelevant information that mght overload decision- 
niauing. Behavior can then pnoceed from a confident, secure base guided by 
information from perceptions rhat have been established by previous habits, 
skills and experiences.^ In this sense, perceptions are related to perscriality 
growth or character formatior.- since enduring behavior pattern? are built on 
the ability to perceive imputed and actual similarities and difference n 
environments. In sum, because students act in response to what they perceive, 
teachers coiiiiiii ttod to shaping 'Wivironments "for learning should pay careful, 
systematic attention to student perceptions of curriculum conditions. 

Second, student perceptions are important because they provide clues as 
to how different^environmental d^nens ions affect the conduct of -different 
individuals. Unfortunately, sok learners are uncomfortable strangers in 
environments -that don't connect iwith their inchoate ways of finding and pro- 
ducing value and meaning in the i^rld. These learners ontjthe margins of school 



•wvironments experiance their school su-ftsiimdings and curricuTum activities 
seriously disHurbing, blocking or reV-nng their atteifepts to learn. Like 
rnose teachers wr- feel cut off from cur-~culum decision-making, .these marginal 
oupils tend to avmid (or deny the importance of) active participation in the 
r30CTid system and learning activities o- :=r)e scnool . Sojc- pupils are "marginal" 
'fir^: in the sense that they are not fu:: / .involved in t^t»e mainstream of school 
11?^ and, '^j^nJ, in the sense that they are learning sm, contributing only a 
fr CL on of what they are capable and thus working with cmly a portion of their 
potential at school . 

3n a day-to-day basis, the marginal learrrers in a teacher's classroom pro- 
v e t-he most pressing argument for teactters to consider student perceptions.^ 
ft en the behaviors of two groups of students (one involved and productive, ' 
c- disconnected and dissatisfied) differ, it is likely that they will cdnsis- 

p 

::^«rtly perceive their learning environment in different wavs, as well. In - 
olain words, the conduct of marginal or involved students can be better ex- 
plained and assisted if their perceptions of curriculum conditions are shared 
with teachers. If student percept-ions indicate that a leai=mng environment 
is not serv-ing them adequately, their perceptions of the specific 'environnn^ntial 
conditions which affect them can provide a starting point for the inquiry Into 
what can be done about the mismatch between the setting and. the cUident. On 
the basis of the results of this inquiry, learning environments can be aHered 
to match the needs arrd strengths of students. In addition, learning environments 
that more effectively induce students to confront and alter their own limiting 
perceptions and self-defeating behaviors can be created. Final lyi curriculum' 
conditions that support and extend productive learning can be reinforced. 

In brief,- when teachers famil iar wTt^h sTudenTT)eTTav --- 

student perceptions,, the impact of the learning environments they have created 
becomes more clear to them. -Without student perceptions, educators interpret 



student actions on the basis of the limited information their perceptions as 
teachers provide. As a resnilt, too often the individual is blamed for his 
problems at school. From t^is perspective, most efforts to assist the learner ' 
on the margins attempt to -'it that individu*~ back into the very setting that 
is contributing to his difficulties. When student |5erceptions of the learning 
environment are considere arr important shift i,n perspective occurs, to a 
focus on the connection or interaction between the. learner and the curriculum. 
This shift opens the way for cooperative action by teacher and student to pro- 
'^ide meaningful and procuc-ive curriculum for the individual. In sum, the 
strength bf an approach jsing student perceptions to investigate learning 
environments is that it allows both teacf»rs and students to convert environments 
producing negative limits for behavi.or into settings that act as positive 
agencies encouraging' learniRg. 

A ssessing .Curriculinn ConditioiiS Using Student Perceptions 
The practical question crtf how to ' .asure and interpret student percep- 
tions of curriculum conditiorns has been a subject for empirical research since 
1938, when the need-press model of Henry Murray was introduced. ^ This section 
of our pi.per will briefly trace the lineage of perceptual research heading to 
our work*, and then provide. a summary of data collection methods used in the 
studies to be reported in the fcl lowing section of the paper. 

Murray's model for interaction between person and environment (which 
derived from the fi&ld theory of Lewin) regards .he person's behavior as the 
outcome of an. interaction between his/her "needs", and the environmental "press" 
which acts upon him/her, Need, aj defined by Murray, refers to a hypothetical 
force within an individual wnich determines his or her movements toward or 
away--f^nLsJJmljis^s^^ Press is essentially the stimulus situation 

'8 



within the total environment to which the individual both attends and reacts. ' 
Press i^s further definedoas an aspect of the total erv^fronment which, depending 
on the pGrception.,of the individual, either helps or hinders need-oriented be- 
havior.^- ^ a ' 

Two major research approaches have emerged from Murray's conceptualizations 
of the influence pf environment on behavior. These approaches correspond to two 
categories of environmental press he named Alpha press -and. Beta press. Alpha 
press refers to the actual press that exists, as far as scientific inciuiry can 
determine it. Many noted methods foj^, measuring classroom environments use Alpha 
press. 9 Beta press may be defined as the participant's own i'nterpretation of;:, 
the environmental events or conditions that he or she perceives. Sirice, as 
Bloom, notf^s, an educator is a captive of students' perceptions of the school 
and learning task, several researchers have c-hosen the measurement of Beta prpss 
as a means to gather needed information about the way a school influences learners 

In 1956^ Stern, Stein and Bloom developed a system of interaction constructs 
based on Murray's heed-press taxonomy. From this approach; George Stern con- 
structed tlje Activities Index (an instrument designed to assess individual neerfi) 
and. the High School Characteristics Index (measuring aspects of the. academic 
environnientaJ[ press -at the high school level). The purpose for these instruuentS' 
was to provide a set of parallel devices for measuring person-situation parameters 
through the use of Beta press. When used in concert, the Activities Index and' 
the Cfiaracteristics Index are designed to provide comparablr data relating 
properties of. educational systems (press) to personality characteristics of 
students (needs). ^ ' 

From these beginnings,* parallel series of studies, at the college, high 
school and elementary levels ,have used the collective perceptions of students 

. ■ ■ ■ ' 

to descri'be the climate of their schools. Robert, Pace's research at the college 
and university level^'^'and the research led by Robert Sinclair and his colleagues 



at the elementary lev,el'^ have demonstrated, among other findings, that 
research instruments' n^feasuring Beta press can be developed for elementaVy 
and college learners with acceptable reliability and valid-ity levels. - 
^ . .Due in part to criticisms of Stern's work at the high school level, J^- • 
recent research has. noi emphasized the effort to match^a student's perceptions 
to his/her individual personality. Instead, effort-s have continued to focus 

on using the collective perceptions of participants to determine the nature 5f . 
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curriculum conditions. This direction is promising, since receht research. 

•on Beta press measurement has suggested that the most reliable and valid Beta . * 
press instruments measure differences among the aggregate responses of groups.^'' 
A further line of research seeks to study the consequences of various combina- 
tions of environmental variables on student outcome variables' 1 ike achievement:^^ 
Our own work now emphasizes the comparison of the perceptions of two distinct" 
populations (teachers/learners, marginallearners/inyolved learners, blacks/ 
^whites) in the sanie environments. These studies have immediate implications for " 
classroom teachers, who can lise the incongru/ty or differences among group per- *' 
ceptions as a s:tarting point for curriculum dialogue and decision-making. 

In sum, the methodology for collecting student perceptions has been 
continually refined by researchers during the last forty years. Reliable and 
valid instruments for measuring consensul&l Beta press have been developed for 
research purposes, and are ready for wider use in self-study projects by schools. 

The collection and analysis of student perceptions toward selected variables 
:0f their school environment can easily be accomplished at the school level. To 
tap perceptions, pupils are presented statements about conditions and happenings 
at school. In gelieral, students spend approximately forty-five ipinutes in class- 
room groups responding to survey statements administered by a trained administrator 
other than the teacher. Student answers remain anorlymous, and 'vkr*ious tactics are" 

1 



emplc 40 eaSe the anxiety potentia', in what first appears to be a testing 
situation." Teachers identify, students with reading difficulties,' who are 
read the survey statements aloud.' Each item 'describing an occurrence at 
school can be answered either "Mostly Truie" pr "Mostly False", and the focus 
for the question can either be _the indTvidual, his classroom'or the entire 
school. " " ^ • 

To describe th£ intensity of environmental variables as viewed by students, 
"a consensus. scoring procedure is used. Each environmental variable is' described 
by several survey items.. If sixty^six percent or more ot the students answer 
a survey item in a keyed direction, the statement is scored +1, indicating 
strong agreement ajnong students as to the presence of this conditTbn in the 
school environment. If less than thirty-three percent of the students answer 
a statement in the keyed direction, that statement is scored -1, indicating 
strong agreement as to the absence of the condition in the school environment. 
Other statements on which student opinions. are more eve.ily divided receive a 
^ero score. The total variable score is then the sum of scores for the -'tems • 
that make up the variable" scale. Each school or clas.sroom (depending on the 
unit of measurement) receives both an item and variable report. 

In essence, this measurement and scoring technique, adapted from the wo^K* 
of Pa^ce and Stern, rests on two assumptions: ■ First, that the perceptions of 
individuals working in an environment are a source of valid description of 
thaf environment; anrf second, -that if two-thirds or more of the participants 
perceived a particular condition in the same way, then it could be considered 
as an existing charatteristic of the environment. In short, this consensus 
scoring procedure allows educators to describe school or classroom environment 
by assigning weighted scores based on student responses to, survey statements 
descriptive of school climate. 



. Finally, the identification of the specific environmental variables to 
be treasured depends on the major curriculum concerns" ar problems to be investi- 
gated. Fot ixamplo, when Sinclair was first concerned with identifying 
environmental diiffensions that differentiated among e'^ementary school environ- 
ments, he adapted for elementary use the five dimensions of educational environ- 
ment discovered by Pace to differentiate institutions of higher education. The 
Benentary School Environment Survey (ESES) wa^ pilot-tested using sixteen 
elementary schools in southern Cal ifornia, and was found to measure clear 
differences among school environments^along the specific dimensions J^' Later, 
when the intent was to investigate curriculum conditions supporting the move 
toward increased individualization, the instrument was administered in fifty- 
four randomly selected 'elementary schools in Massachusetts. As a result of 
factor analysis, six dimensions of elementary school environment. were identified 
and named: Involvement, Humanism, Autonomy, Equity, Resources and Moral e.^^ 
In th:is. revised form, the ESES consists of forty-two statements describing 
six dimensions of elementary school environment. 

When Ghory focused on the marginal learner problem in public alternative ' 
schools, he reviewed the literatures on deviapce in school and on participat^n 
or involvement in learning. The variables he extracted from these sources were 
screened for appropriateness by three separate panel s—schopl principals, teachers 

in graduate study, and educational researchers. The panels also matched randomly 

J • ... 
.scrambled items to variable definitions. The items selected , for direct rela- 
tionship to the variables were then read by three teachers of different cultural 
backgrounds and by students with reading problems, to simplify and clarify word • 
choice and. syntax. After pilot-testing, the Alternative School Environment 
Survey (ESES-) consisted of eighty-eight ^statements related to eleven"^ dimensions 
of alternative school environment likely to influenre student involvement in 



learning.- The variables were .named: Outreach, Problem-Solving,, Limits, 
Communication, Discrimination, Clarity, Difficulty, Teacher Effectiveness, 
Mis-Schooling, Peer Influence "and Extra-School Priori ties.^^ 

While these' instruments are currently available for use ( cf. Appendix. A), 
the point ef these examples is 'that alternative instruments can and should be 

* 

developed to focus on other specific curriculum concerns. Tbe selection of 
variables for these instruments is a manageable task, and one that can signifi- 
cantly increase the relevance of student perceptions for a particular^eacher, 
school or cpncern. In sum, "as^^ssijig curriculum conditions in educational 
environments through the use of student .pe'rceptions is-a feasible project for 
a-schopt" staff-. When survey instruments are selected or developed" with ari 

^ *. : ' . .■ - • . • 

existing curripulum.'concern in mind, jtihe consensus" Scoring procedure provides 

an -ob-j.ective mSarsure of the Beta pr.e^- in school settings. In particqlar, 

teachers -can learn, student perceptions of the quality of the learning experience 

^ in the classrooms they have created. I/i -contrast to information on input or 

output variables like-lQ pr achievement test scores, perceptual -de^t^i "bighl ight 

curriculum prec^sses that-^cah be altered- by teachers to improve; tl-ie connection 

between- the curr1culum_and -tKe student. Sipce the data^ col lected -ar^e directly - 

, . • ' ' « ,. ■ . ' ■■. ■ . ■ • . , 

related to the, day-to-day .envirorjirient of teacher, 'and students, percfepfual 

inquiry of this' sort provides information tn a . form suitable for' practical 

,currfculum dialogue'^and action. ^ ' * ' ' . ^ 

, r . * .».f , * \ . ' , ' ' ' .. 0 

Selected Findings frpr Perceptual, Resiearch , 
• Stucfent percept i'onjs of school, environments ran, be anal yz'fed in four majpr 

ways. First, i^tudent' p$rc?ptionls" describe specif ic. characterist-ics of school • . 

. > ' ' ^' : > ■ • ■ . . ', \ ■ .■ • • ' 

environments. Second', s'tudent. 'perceptions can ^be used to compare schoo'' ' 
environments, as.? way ,tp. identify similarittes 'cind. 'differences among_^ schools. . 
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Third, the perceptions of student -Jb-groups within the same environment can. 
be compared, or the perceptions of students and teacher toward the same 
environmental conditions can be contrasted. Fourth, the relationships among 
the behaviors of participants and the characteristics of the environment can 
be explored. = ' 

In this section of. the paper, examples of these four uses of student per- 
ceptions will be drawn from three major studies conducted by' the authors and 
their colleagues. Of coDrse, other possible interpretations of.student per- 
^ceptions exTst. Similarly^ different data bases could be considered. However,, 
the purpose here is to illustrate the ways perceptions can be -used in curriculum 

de^^s ion-making^ by school staff's;^^ To^provide a 'context for consideration of 

'J 

the results to be reported, a brief s^ary of the samples and statistical " 
approaches involved in the' three studies will precede the discussion of selected 
findings. .. . ** 

Sources for the Selected Findings 

The first two major studies were^ conducted among elementary schools in 
Massachusetts for the State Department of Educatior;. One study, the Massachusetts 
School Environrtient Study, was conducted in 54 randomly selected elementary schools. 
Schools were .assigned a six-digit identification ndmber based on the alphabetical 
order of the city or towp and the school name. Using a random number table, a 
sample of 54 schools with varying demographic characteristics was- selected from 
the total of 1,196 schools identified. In the selected schools, a total of 5,412 
fifth ana six.th .gra'de students responded to the ESES. The survey was administered 
by 20 doctoral students who had participated in two training sessions. Results" . 
were scored by the consensus scoring procedure and used to determine similarities 
arid differences among elementally school environments in Massachusetts. ~ 



The second study, the Massachusetts Innovative School Study, compared the 
perceptions of students and teachers in 36 additional Massachusetts elementary 
schools expressing an interest in adopting innovations. By comparing percep- 
tions, a clearer understanding of the relationship between the perceptions of 
two fixed populations within the same environment could be obtained. This 
comparison permitted school staffs to detect if their. program expectations were 
be-ing implemented and to identify needed changes in: the environment/ The same 
administrative teams and scoring procedures were used, as over 4,000 students 
and 600 teachers responded to .the ESES. To determine if students and teachers 
perceived their environments differently to a statistically significant degree, 
an analysis of variance was performed on the collected ESES data. 

ill addition, for the Innovative School Study, teacher perceptions toward 
foL<r variables of principal behavt^ (aloofness, production emphasis, thrust 
and consideration), and four variables of teacher behavior (disengagement, hind- 
rance, esprit and intimacy) w-ere collected using the Organizational Climate 
Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) . This instrument, developed by Hal pin and 
Croft, was composed of 64 items to which responses were given on a four-point 
scale. The scores of teachers were averaged to derive a school ^score for each 
variable. These school means were theVi converted to normatively standardized 
scores by comparison with the national sample. Finally, the relationship be- 
tween educational environment variables and the principal and fteachef behavior 
variables was tested by means of canonical correlation. 

The third major study, the Alternative Scllool Environment Study,- compared 
the perceptions of 353 students on the margins of thirty-one public alternative 
high schools to the perceptions of 1,339 of their more involved and productive 
classmates. Responses to the ASES were collected from a universal sample of 
students attending vaKied alternative schools, representative of the national 
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alternative school movement that were selected by means of a purposeful strati- 
fied sample. The 31 schools from six Eastern states were selected on the^basis 
of five criteria: location of school (urban, suburban, rural); multicultural 
mix in the student body; size; programmatic diversity; and interest in the 
marginal learner problem. Learners marginal to the school environment were 
identified by the teaching staff using specific criteria based on attendance, 
teacher-student relations, disciplinary actions and expressed dissatisfaction 
with the school. Students also responded to a series of questionr. based on thfe. 
same crtteria and could self-select themselves for the_ marginal status by identi- 
fying difficulties with at least three of the criteria. Finally, student re- 
ports for their environments were quantitatively analyzed by.means of a two-way 
analysis of variance to provide answers to three major research questions. In 

sum, the resultsnof these three studies will provide example of four uses of 

. ■ ■ ■ . ' ' -J' 

student perceptions. • 

Uses 6f Student Perceptions: Environmental :Description 

Using the consensus scoring procedure, a profile of the school environment 
along specific dimensions was. provided to each school participating in the 
research. Appendix B co/rfeTi^an excerpt froi.i such a profile report provided 
to a medium-sized, multicultural, urban,- public, alternative high school th.at 
participated in the Alternative School Environment Study. Typically included 
in such a report would be a bar graph of the intensity of diffei^ent environmental 
dimensions, a, written summary of the bar graph, an analysis of, the views of 
different sub-groups of students, and definitions of the erivironmentaj variables. 
Also., a computer printout- with item by item student responses is made a:vailable . 
to school staffs (out is not included in Appendix B). v - ' 
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The bar graph and its description orient school staffs to how their 
students view curriculum conditions at the school, three strengths of "School 21 
were reported by student consensus in Appencix B. First, the school made 
.special efforts to help students learn (Outreach). Second, academic expecta- 
tions and standards were clear to students (Clarity), Third, the teachers in 
this alternative school were viewed as effective'at encouraging involvement in 
learning (Teacher Effectiveness) , 

However, several environmental variables suggested potential points of 
concern for the school staff. . First, race relations were a sore point for 
more than a third of the students (Discrimination-} . Second, the school was 

V, ■ ' -J c 

not viewed by students to be challenging or difficult academically -.(Difficulty) . 
. Th-Jrd, many students feU handicapped by academic de.ficisncies (Mis-Schoo.l ing) 
and burdened by outside responsibilities and difficulties that interfered with 
school work (Extra-Schpol Priorities). Finally, there appeared to be some . 
ambivalence on the part of student peer groups and school st'-:ff concerning . 
attendance at every class (Peer Influence, Limits). 

In our experience, school staffs react in a variety of ways to such descrip- 
tions of the curriculum conditions 'In their school. One initial response is to 
deny the validity of the -Findings, usually by criticizing the survey instrument' 
or by ctttrrg extenuating crrcumst^inces interfering with the validity of student 
perceptions. Frequently, concerns at this lv?vel can be discussed as legitimate 
questions,, and considered by staffs as possible qualifications of the data. In 
tTie process'of .working through initial resistance to descriptions of their school... 
environment, teachers realize that these are their students . speaking, not the * 
researchers. More thoughtful questioning then begins, as values underlying the • 
selection and- (iefiriition of- e.nvironmental variables are probed; and the beliefs 
and concerns held by teachers are aired. Many school staffs have few opportunities 
to discuss their apnroaches to curriculum and instruction in a setting where 
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their students' perceptions of the school provide a constant reminder of the 
need to connect curriculum theory and practice. It is interesting to note that 
educators generally waste little time congratulating themselves for the 
successful practices students have recognized.. Conscientiously, they search 
out and weigh_J:he data indicating difficulties or problems from their perspec- 
tive. At th-s point, potential corrective actions are discussed, and plans 
to gather further information or to develop, proposals for common action are 
made. In sum, the intended-outcome 01' a thorough consideration of student 
perceptions' is a data-based diajogua cmong teachers qoncernino ways to improve 
curriculum conditions in their school. Naturally, th'^s goal ?s achieved to a 
variety of degrees at indiviaual schools ' Nevertheless, the use of student 
perceptions to provide a descriptfon= of a school environment creates an 
opportunity for curriculum dialogue and action. 

^ y . . *■ ' * ■• - " . . - • ' 

Uses of Student Perc eptions:' (Ampari sons of .School Environments- 

Because the school, on a classroom by tlassroom basis, is the most 
promising unit of curriculum reform," each school is initially provided with 
a report concerning its own environment only. This practice focuses curriculum 
dialogue -and decision-making' back home;' because., contrary to educators' half- 
:Conscious hopes, no' invent! oTi, practice or person frjm outside the school can 
ultimately improve the sch^ool unles^s active responsibility for improvement is ' 
assumed by t.he school staff. At an early point in the dialogue, however, a 
comparison of this school to other schools is useful for two reasons. First, 
the comparison highlights prograrmatic and behavioral regularities cownon to 
many schools that are accepted as the .givens of school life, .but which may need " 
to be altered after reflection -and planning. .Second, information about curriculu 
practices effective at other schools stimulates the development of curriculum 
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approaches that may be effective at this school. Examplto of each of these ^ 
purpos,es follow. ' : 

One way to look at. similarities among environments is to examine the 
percentage of students from each school who responded similarly to particular 
quest 'ons . In the Massacht etts School Environment Study, statements reveal<ing 
similarities (by eliciting, the greatest consensus ^TOng students) were identi- 
fied by establishing a cut-off point of 75% agreement. TabU 1 reports thes^. 
results. -• . - ! ' C ■ 

In brief, statements haying a high consensus among students indicate three 
conditions, on which Massachusetts elementary schools were similar. First, the 
conce^Jt of work, as distinct from the products of iwk, was highly valued. 
Elementary teachers seemed to value the- appearance of work almost for its own 
sake,. and awarded better grades to students perceived as good workers. The 
. consistent agreement among student perceptions on this issue (cf. .Statements A, 
H, I, K, 0, P) suggested that schools were more, activity-oriemted than goal- 
ori.ented. It is possible that such schools sometimes sanctioned busy work 
at the expense of productive play .or other forms of learning. ' . 

Second, elementary schools were perceived as being warm and- friendly places, 
where students and teachers were concerned about each otfter (cf. Statements B, J, 
M, N, S). Despite the work ethic, schoold did- not appw to elementary .students 
to be utterly joyless. pl \ces,' as other adult conmentastors who did not systemati- 
cally consider student perceptions have suggested. 23 ^teibly, some of the 
impersonal institutional characteristics so often cinhnd by critics of "school ing^ 
never reach their complete dehumanizing impact.on Timers betaiise teachers 
restructure the impersonal priorities and provide a iwsasare of consciousness 
and concern irv the process of schooling, 
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statements Elicitin :r 3rearlEESt Consensus From 
Massachusetts Eler y Sclnool Students 

MEAN 

STATEMENT PERCENTAGE 

A. Teachers will raise a student's grade- if they think- the 

studi .. has worked hard. 85,4% True " 

B. In this school students ask other students to visit them 

at home. 85.3% True 

C. In many classes, students s1t in any seat they choose. . 84!4% False 

D. Bells ring during the day to tell students what work to 

do next. . - . / 84.3% False 

E. In fhis school students usuall-y hav« to line up before 

, ogoirtg into the classroom. - ' 82.2% True 

F. Social Studies is not a very important subject in this 

school. ; . ■ 81.9% False 

G. Most teachers do not try to get students interested in • 

what's going on .in the Urrrted States. . 81.6% False 

H. Mosr of the teachers are wery hard workers aaid they think 

that the students should be hard workers too. , 81.2% True 

I. 'Students get good grades without spending mstch time 

.. studying. : 81.1% False 
.J. Most of- the teachers da not care about problems that 

' students are. having. , 80.9% Fal§e 
K., Most students: finish the projects and assignments that 

they start.,. 7 ^ 80.8% True ' 

.L. Science is, the most important course in. thi.'/- school . 79.8% False 

M. This school seeifls to be an unfriendly place. 79.4% FaJ-se^ 

N. Most of the teachers in. this school are unfriendly. 79'.2% Fsiljse 

0. Most students are happy if they do average work. 78.6% Tme 
■ P. In this school it is easy to pass most, subjects •./i.thout 

^ working, hard. ^ ! . 77.4% Fails e 

Q. .Students know they should check with .the teachejst before 

they do something that might break a school rule. 77.0°% True 
R. The subjects taught here do not help students to le^irn 

to solve real problems. , 76.8% False 
S.. Teachers are kind and friendly when. they work with 

° students. ' 75.6% True 

T. Many students often talk about what is right or wrong. 75.1% True 

n = 5,412 " 
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-The third and final group of high concensus statements was -'associated 
with a procedural and routine-oriented similarity 'Statements C, E, Q, . 
Students we^-e assigned seats, made to''line up before entering classrooms, and 
were generaHy, aware of the importance of following school rules. The consis- 
tency of such responses acr=t)ss schools suggested the dominance of traditional' 
school practices. It was Hkely that schools placed greater stress on pro- 
cedural issues than was always warranted by stuMnt neecis or the nature of 
learning. 

In short, similarities across schools can. be used to raise questions about 
the covert assumptions underlying commonly-accepted school practi-es. By no 
means should teachurs summarily discard traditional curriculum .approaches. . ■■- 
Rather, each practice deserved a thorough investigation. that determines its 
legitimate place and appropriate emphasis. Most curriculum practices were 
created in response to a definite need. Sample questions that can now be 
raised are: to. what degree does that need still exist; has the curriculum 
practt.ce been over-extended into domains where the need is not present; are 
there feasible alternatives that might'be mare producttve; should the existing* 
practice be extehded or reinforced more consistently. In sum, consulting ' ' 
student perceptions concerning simila.rittes among schools can be the .beginning 
of a curriculum audit, similar to that called for by proponents of zero-based- 
budgeting. 

.- A second reason for compartng school eiwironments is to search for curri- 
^^um practices common to effective- school environments that might be adopted 
for u^^t our school. For example, in the Alternati\f^> School Environment Study, 
environmental conditions were isolated that were common to schools- with high 
variable press but did not occur in schoo-^s with low variable press. To isolate 
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these conditions, the schools scoring highest and lowest on each variable were 
grouped by student scores. (Ifhe distance separating the highest or lowest 
seeding school groups generally exceeded. two standard deviations.) Two 
criteria were established before a survey statement was, considered to excl-usively 
^ characterize the high scoring group. .First, the statement had to be perceived 
in-the sam^ way by two-thirds or more of the students in all the highast scoring' 
schools. Second,' the statement could not be common to both the highest and 
lowest scoring groups. 

Table 2 reports the survey statements that were characteristic of top- 
scoring schools on two environmental variables. (In the Al ternative School 
Study, .characteristics of -top-scoring schools on nine variables were identified, 
but two examples should suffice.) As, Table 2 suggests, in schools characterized' 
by high Outreach scores., teachers noticed and resporided to individuals or groups 
who needed help by observing their actions and seeking out their concerns. Jhey 
sought suggestions from students about how to improve their curriculum, and made- 
timie for Students after class. Students in schools that reached out could find 
classes that they liked. In schools with high Outreach, special efforts were ' 
npade to connect ttii curriculum wth learner needs and interests. 

Further, Problem-Solving schools .were not afraid to recognize information ' 
which suggested the need for improvement. Teachers and administrators resoonded 
constructively to" evidence of difficulty or. suggestions of need,, and stayed with 
a ^problem until progress occurred. Their pup:ils may have tended to be-more : 
involved in learning, both because their problems were recognized and responded 
to, and because they realized that extreme lapses or disruptions would not go '. , 
unchallenged. Thus, a problem-solving school developed and maintained an . 
identity-as an effective environment, a "really good" s'chool . 



TABLE 2 



Common Characteristics of Top-Scoring Schools 
_ _Qn_j;he_Outre^^^^ Variables 

OUTREACH. 

A. If feeling down a^out something, one of my teachers is likely to 

notice. " (T)* • 
^B. Teachers at this school make special efforts to help me learn. (T) 

C. There are not many classes I like at this school. (F) 

D. My teachers try to find out what I want to learn. (T) 

E. My teachers do not ask -^cr suggestions about how to improve their 
classes. (F) 

F. • My teachers talk to me after class v/hen I don./t understand the .school 

work. (T) . 



. ' ' PROBLEM SOLVING ^ 

A. The teachers- who work with me most do not really help me with my school 
- problems. (F) 

B. When someone misses a 'lot of classes, the teachers can't seem to do 'much 
about it. .(F) . ^ ^ 

C. Some teachers don't try to make this a real ly. good scho9l . (F) 

D. 'At this school, we have meetings which actually solve school problems. * (T) 

E. I tell a teacher when I think something is wrong jn school. (T) ' 
F/ I think Jl^rs school is good at solving its own problems. (T) - 
G. Very few students try to solve the problems in our school. (F) 

\H. We have solved most of the problems in our schooj . * (T). 

*The response agreed upon by more than .two-third§ of the students in the . 
highest scoring schools os reported in parentheses after each item. 



In sum, the conditions characteristic of tap-scoring schools were present 
in the schools scoring highest on the variable and absent in the lowest scoring 
schools. These distinctive conditions can be used as reference points by school 
staffs who seek to improve ,^^Meir schools. I^or example, if students had ranked 
a schuol environment lower on a specific ASES vari^ible than thought desirable 
by the school staff, this way of using* student perceptiorts provides reference 
inforrrfation about conditions common in schools that scored highest on 'that 
variable. With allowances for its exploratory nature, this information could 



contribute to Informed decisions by school staffs about; curriculum improvements 
best suited for a specif ic school . v - 

Uses of Student Perceptions:- Comparisons ^of SubGrbup Views * 

Xurriclilbm dialogue depends on the interplay, of twb- or more points of 
view.-. W^^^^ of two groups of participants in a school setting 

are compared the points of agreement and disagreement stimaVa^^^ 
thinking and pTahntng, by raising unexpected challenges or by pro vidtng con- 
firmation for\newly examined ways of thinking about the school. In particular, 
our research suggests that two sets of subgroups provide effect! ve comparisoris: 
teachers vs. students, and marginal vs. involved learners.:^ 

In the Innovative School Study, .the .perceptions, of^ students ind teachers 

■ ■■ ) " ■ . ■ •■ , ■ 

were compared on. two. levels.: across all sampled schools and within single 
schools. First, to test whether perceptions of students. and teachers differed 
across all schools , school scoras for both teachers and students from the 36 
schools were; analyzed using the analysis of variance approach. -Second, to 
investigate differences within each single school , individual stuf it and 
teacher scores '^or each variable were used iij. a one way analysis of variance. 
Table 3 summarizes the results of these analyses. ■ 1, 

.The findings reported in Table 3 show that students and teachers differ 
significantly in their perceptions of educational environment. On four .of , . 
six environmental variables (Involvement, Humanism, Morale and Resources), 
analysis of variance. . across schooVs indicated tWs.. .difference in teacher- and 
student views to be at a level of stati'stical significance. Second, within the 
majority of sirigle'schools, studentand teacher views differed in a significant ' 
manner on four variables (Involvement, Humanism, Morale and Autonomy). Finally, 
teachers consistently scored higher than' students on a,ll variables. 



TABLE 3 

Comparison Student and Teacher Perceptions 
of Environmental Dimensions in 36 Innovative Schools 



Environmental 
- Variable 

'Involvement 

Humanism 

Morale 

. Autonomy 

Equity 

Resources 

n= 4,600 



Significance of 
Student and Tpacher 
Differences Across 
Schools 

Significant at .01 l|vel « 

Significant at .01 level. 

Significant at .01 level 

No Significant Differences 

No Significant Differeaces 



Significance of 
Student and Teacher 

Differences In 
Single Schools (p 



Direction of 
05) Difference 



23 of 36 schools 

29 of 36 schools 

32 of ^36 schools. 

21 of 36 schdols 

No Significant 
Differences 



Teachers Scored hi^jher 
Teachers scored h-igher 
Teachers scored higher 
Teachers 'scored higher 
Teachers scored higher' 



Significant at .05 level 11 of 36 schools Teachers scored higher 



In p,3ain words, -elementary school teachers\iewed their schools as more 
congenial and cohesive than students did (Involvement). Second, teachers °saw 
the school as a place with greater concern, for fndividuals and indiT^idual 
creatj.vity than did the students (Humanism). Third, teachers viewed the school 
climate as a more frierfdly and clieerful place than students did (Morale)^. ' 
Fourth, teachers perceived school environments as encouraging jpore student 
independence, and initiative than students reported .that they were permitted to^ 
exercise (Autonomy). Fifth, teachers and students tended to have relatively 
similar views concerning the degree of fairness vs. opportunism in the- environ- 
ment. Sixth, teachers saw the school as providing a gr^a-ter number oV materials 
and experiences than, students d-id. ' . * 



Differences between ^he perc,eptions of grp-ups arouse curiosity, leading 
to further efforts to understand school settings.,^ t may be no surprise 
that teachers and students perceive their sharedfworld "'differently. The 
difference in their roles and experience certainly account for a large-part 
of tf>e difference.. But the consistency and intensity of the differences in 
perception is enough to cause most teachers to' pause long enough to reconsider - 
how different curriculum approaches wil-1 be perceived by. students. The in- 
congruency between teacher and student perceptions can thus, become another - 

•motivation for-investigating the impact of different school, environments on 

students . . , ^ 

" ■ ■■ • ■ • ■ 

, , In the Alternative School Study, a second, potenlPi ally powerful comparison 

■ ^, - . ' 

between the perceptions of -subgroups in a school was explored: the comp^arison 

<•■■ ■.■ . ' ■ ■ ' 

of n^argin^l and non-marginal student percepti^s. To begin", we had .to establish 

that marginal status as we defined it was a d"escrip'ti\/e category for distinguish- 
ing. between -students. While it Is clear that . teachers differ from students'in ■ 
important ways, it is not necessarily true that marginal and involved students 
..di-^fer in meaningful and consistent ways, that couVd not be explained .by other 
var^'ables like cultural background, or social class. 4pwe\^r, when the percep- 
tions of all marginal and tion-marginal learners were compared, analysis n/ variance 
.results -indicated that the two student groups differed' in a statisti'cal ly signifi- 
cant way (p < .001 ) in their. p&r«ceptions toward nine yariabl es ..describing curri- 
eulum conditions. in alteVifiative schools. Further,' on eight of these nine 
•environmental; dimensions, the differences between marginal and non-marginal ''. 
learner perceptions vwere consistent, regardless of the cultural .background,* ' 
social class or sex of the students. These findings can be pV^ovisionally inter- 
preted as clear Evidence that marginal status i«! a powerful descriptive- category ' 
for understanding learner perceptions of school enviTonment. 
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I Next, .a grouped t-test was conducted, to examine whether the differences 

/ , between marginal and- other learners were consistent across schools. T-test 
results revealed significant differences (p <-.05) consistent across schools 
'on .five variables (Extra-School Prioriti^s^, Discrimination, Outreach, Clarity 
and Communication).^ In brief, marginal learners perceived more responsibilities 
and difficulties^from outside the school , greater discrimination against them-' 
selves and others^ fewer special efforts by teachers to help them, less clear - 
academic expectations and procedures*, and less effective^communication systems 
in al terftative- schools. ' - € 

For a jnore irlTdepth look -at the differences between marginal and non- / 
marginal learners, school staffs' refer tO 'item reports like the one highlighted 
in Appendi-x B. There, the" specific perceptual differences between marginal and 
Other students suggest .departure pornts for creating learning environments that 
better connect .y^ith stu/dents whose 'learning needs are not being well served by 
Qurrent educational settings. In particular, the successes or difficulties of 
• individual students c.a/i be productively investigated, in the context of y/hat is 
known about the differences between group perceptions. While if is not possible 
to explore extensively in this paper the implications of these marginal learner 
findings, it should iDe pla,in' that school practices effective with some learners 
need to be adjusted for others also to be successful. 

In sum, by comparing the perceptions of subgroups within a school environ-^ 
ment,. school staffs can gain, additional insight into *^the effectiveness of the 
learning environments they have created for students. The gaps between group 
views of the same environment initially puzzlg^teachers and admiViistrators, 
compelling them' to think through their situe(tibns with information from a new 
perspective. ■ 
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Uses of Student Perceptions: The Relationship of Environment and Behavior 
A fourth use of student perceptions is to explore relationships among 
the behavior of participants jand the perceived characteristics of their schools 
On a practical level, this exploration Is the substance of all school dialogues 
concerning the relationship between a group's perceptions and their behavior. 
However, this relationship involves the most highly theoretical of the uses of 
student perceptions. Until more is unc stood about the mediations between 
perceived environment and behavior, this use of s^itK^ent perceptions may be of 
greatest use to researchers. ^ 

In. the Innovative School Study, principal and teacher so^cial interaction 
was examined in relation to educational environment. Collective perceptions 
of students were obtained on the ESES instrument, while teacher perceptions 
of principal and teacher behavior were obtained from the Organiz^itional Climate 
Description Questionnaire (OCDQ). The canonical correlation approach was 

t 

used to express, in a single index, the interrelationship between the various 
sets of .multiple variables.' ' ■ . 

The canonica-1 analysis provided evidence that: 1) a high degree of 
relationship (.76, p < HDl ): exists between the behavior of'teach§rs and the 
educational environment; 2) the set of principal variables. was significantly 
.related (.60, p<.05) to the set of teacher . beh&vior variables; and, 3) the 
behavior of the school principal was related (.61-, p <.10) to the environmental 
variables. These general findings confirm common views of .the role of the 
teacher and principal in creating school environments. More importantly, they 
offer the opportunity for hypothesis testing concerning specific' bivariate 
aspects of . these relationships. . . ^ 

Using Pearson product-moment correlations, sixteen statistically signifi- 
cant relationships among principal behavior, teacher behavior and. educational 
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environment were discovered. The major findings can be summarized as follows: 

1) The principal behaviors of thrust (p<.01) and consideration 
(p<.05) were related to involvement (+), humanism (+), and 

^morale (+) in the school. 

2) The teacher behaviors of disengagement and hindrance were 
significantly related (p^.Ol) to the educational environment ' ^ 
variables of involvement (-), humanism (-), and morale (-). 

3) The teacher behavior of esprit was significantly related (pC'.Ol) 
to invoj'vement (+), humanism (+),. morale (+), and resources . (+)_ 
in the school . 

In other words, this evidence suggests, first, that principals who make 
evident efforts to improve the organization (thrust) but who do so in ways 
considerate of teach,ers (consideration) tend to create school environments 
perceived by students to encourage involvement, to be , humane, and, to be 
friendly or cheerful. On the other hand, when teachers simply go through the 
motions (disengagement) or feel burdened by the principal with unnecessary busy 
work (hindrance), students tfend to perceive their school environments as. 
discouraging participation, as insensitive to them,^and as unfriendly places. 
However, when teachers feel a sense of accomplishment afid involvement at school 
(esprit)* student's also Ql^aracterize their school environments as responsive, 
humane, friendly and abundant in learning resources. 

Clearly, principal, teachers. and students live together In one inter- 
connected environment. The character of this learning environment is directly 
influfenc'ed by the behaviors of the participants, especially when the principal 
or teacher feels no responsibility or power for determining what goes on in 
school. While the evidence cited here does not establ ish causal relationships, 
it does open perspectives on common sense relationships among participants in 
a shared setting. Again, it is clear that principals and teachers need to 
consider each other's perceptions, as well as student's perceptions, if they 
want to create productive, satisfying learning communities. 
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In sum, by sharing perceptions, school participants obtain data that 
provoke curriculum dialogue. By analyzing perceptual data in the four ways 
suggested in this section, school staffs can prepare for carefully considered 
action .'based on what they have learned about their school's. 

Expressed, Implied and Emerging: 
Curriculum as Environments for Learning ' . 

The way educators think about curriculum influences how they act In school. 
To insure that perceptual information becomes a part of the way we think about 
curriculum, an expanded meaning of curriculum is ''needed tHat includes a place 
for the use of perceptions during curriculum decision-making. In this final 
-section, we advance a view of curriculum a§ environments for learning, in an 
attempt to demonstrate how perceptions can be used by teachers acting in the 
role of curriculum decision-makers. 

In our view, the curriculum consists of both environmental and perceived 
conditions for learning. Considered in its external or environmental aspect, 
the curriculum acts as a complex network of determinants exerting an influence 
on the behavior of individuals at '^chool. These determinants are physical, 
social and intellectual conditions that shape and reinforcf?.. behavior. For 
example, the learner is exposed to a sequence of learning, tasks, a collection 
of learning materials and the influence of individual personalities and collective 
norms. . ^ 

Although many writers have described, the learning environment as a powe^- " 
ful determinant of pupil behavior, we caution that not all of the school's 
environment should be considered "curriculum." The external sources of a 
school's environment are multiple and complex: from the influence of the. 
physical plant, to the social and economic conditions of the neighborhood group. 



to the historic and economic function of schooling, to the pressures from the 

Cervtral Office, to the availability of resources, etc. We.reserve the term 

"curriculum" for the environmental ingredients that have been delibera • y 

shaped to create a context fbr learning. Freud's dictum, "where id is let 

ego he,"^ urged his patients to seize hold of the impulsive, .contradictory and 

..irrational mix .of pressures ruling their lives. In. an analogous way, we urge 

"where unexamined 'environment is, let curriculum be" to suggest that "curriculum" 

refers to the conditions for' learning that result from the participative:process 

of constructing and re-constructing school environments. ' 

Furthermore, the curriculum consists of environmental stimuli as interpreted 

by participating individuals. As Murray suggested, it is the learner's percep- 

tion of environmental rotes and expectations that guides his behavior. Individ- 

• •• ■ ^ , . . ■ 

uals construct, anticipate and actively. respo«nd to environmental conditions 

based on the ways they perceive them. Because the individual's perceptions 

of environijiental conditions also serve as determinants of feehaviar, curriculum' 

consists, in our definition, 'bf the internal (or perceived), ,is well as the 

external (or environmental) conditions for learning. 

When we. apply this general meaning of curriculum to practical sphooT' 

settings, we find that school- 'learning conditions are characterized by the ' 

three inter-related dimensions of curriculum described below. In brief, the 

dynamic nature of curriculum derives from the relationships among the expressed, 

the implied and the emerging dimensions of curriculum. Thus, our view of 

curriculum as environments for learning sees curriculum as,consistinq of 

environmental and perceived conditions for learning that can be further described 

in terms of their expressed, implied and emerging dimensions. ^ 



The Expressed Dinension ' . ' 

This dimension of curriculum is. a Wr'itten statement expressed in terms 
of intended learning objectives, learning opportunities, a sequence of content, 
and evaluation procedures-. The expressed dimension is the course of study 
pr the syllabus, an "acknowledged .plan stating what is to be learned and 
describing how to teach and evaluate. Usually, academic disciplines are one' 
major data sourfce for deciding expressed curriculum. 

The Implied Dimension 

This dimension of curriculum consists of*Tmpl i ed messages received by 
learners from the physical, social and intellectual environment of the school. 
Similar to what is known as the hidden curriculum, this dimension includes 
the'unstated and unplanned messages giviin off by the rules and traditions 
embedded as regularities in the ongoing way of life in a schooVand its, class- 
rooms, Alco, the implied dimension refers to unintended learning that results 
because of what is included or omitted in the content that is taught. The 
conditions of the implied are further spelled out in those actions of students - 
and adults which are only rarely verbalized or explained. The implied dimension 
is critical because the learners.; t)erceptions of the conditions that make up 
.the habitat of the school and classroom result in a personal view that influences 
either positive or negative learning. For this reason, the perceptions of students 
toward the school and classroom environment are the centra'! data source for 
recognizing and shaping* the impl ied curriculum.- 

The Emergent Dimension - . * 

This dimension of curriculum includes the ongoing 'aVterations , adjustments 
and additions that are made in the expressed and implied curricula in order to~ 
insure harmony between the uniqueness of the individual (earner and the character 



of the Curriculum. . The emergent serves as a corrective measure to smooth 
and put the expressed and implied parts of the curriculum in line with eaph 
other and with learners. In other words,. the emergent dimension intervenes 
when there are excessive gaps between learners and the curriculum. Emergent 
decision-making seeks to reduce chances of .-disconnection, unnecessary failure 
or unintended boredom. For . this reason, r'le needs of the learner are the major 
data source for the'emergent dimension. ■ 

In short, deliberately constructed pnvironments for learning, take into 
. account three related dimensions of curriculum. When we describe learning 
conditions in their' expressed, implied and emergent dimensions,'we are attempting 
to interrelate the practical realities of curriculum as it exists for teachers 
and pupils in schools. To clarify the use of perceptions in curriculum decision- 
. making, let us now briefly describe the curriculum development cycle suggested 
by this meaning of curriculum.^^ ' 

.While th6 expressed dimension i§^ traditionally the most prominent in 
teacher's thinking, in our view it is primarily the initial dimension. or start- 
ing paint. From the beginning, learning conditions created by teachers have 
expressed elements (intended learnings, major concepts, planned learning 
opportunities); but, immediately after instruction begins,. the implied messages 
and consequences of the organization of the expressed elements are felt by 
learners. When teachers reCognize serious gaps between their learning environ- 
ments and the desired perceptions and behavior of their students, . they can act 
in an emergent fashion to revise the curriculum. When. student perceptions and ' 
behaviors indicate that certain curriculum conditions are leading to desired 
learning, the teacher can also act in an emergent way to reinforce or extend 
those -curriculum practices, eurriculum-maklng, then is the ongoing creation of 
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conditions for learning. In this view, teachers have the responsibil ity- for 
shaping learning conditions that link pupil's to .the curriculum, through ongoing 
refinement and alteration of its expressed, implied and emergent, dimensions. 
A brief discussion of teacher decision-making for each curriculum dimension 
will explain further this curriculum developmeht cycle. 

Decisidn-Makinc| for the Expressed Dimension ■ 

The decision-making process for the expressed dimension will be the most 
familiar to curriculum theorists, since it is closest to Tyler's classical 
curriculum development process. Figure 1 presents the decision-making steps. . 
Building from a platform of shared values, images and beliefs, teachers identify 
and. organize both intended and desirable environmental conditions, leading to 
planned learning opportunities for students. Next, teachers collect perceptual 
and other evaluation data assessing'the effectiveness with learners of the, 
expressed curriculum. : ^ 

The starting point, then, is^a curriculum platform, defined as the 
system of beliefs and values the curriculum developer uses to guide the develop- 
ment of curricul urn. ^ Through a process of deliberation involving educators, 
students, parents and community representatives, decisions are made, conce-^ning 
both the intended learnings and the desirable educational . conditions in the 
•school.. This statement of desirable educational conditions should describe in 
general terms the kind of individuals the school seeks to develop and the intended 
character of the institution as a learning community. 

The .next step in the decision-making process is to organize the subject • 
content, the school and classrooms in line with the platform and the stated"* ' 
aims. The processes and considerations at this stage are too multiple and complex 
for a detailed set of recommendations to be advanced in this paper, nevertheless, 
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FIGURE 1 

Curriculum Decision Making for the Expressed Dimension 
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it should be said that this is the point for the structures of the academic 
disciplines to be considered, and.' for the intended learnings to to'ke oh 
appropriate scope, sequence, and integration. Similarly, careful attention 
is due the consequences of different forms of school and classroom organization, 
which, are means to the ends that have beenjset. 

Once subject matter and environment have been organized, the teacher - 
creates planned learning opportunities for students. Whether course syllabii * 
instructionaruhits or lesson plans, these are the last product of expressed 
curriculum 'before instruction*. When the pi an/ is implemented in the classroom, 
a changing set of curriculum conditions is created. The expressed decision- 
making prbcess ends with ttie definition of evaluation and assessment approaches 
for determining both the resul-ts of instruction and the match between 'the 
curr/iculum and learner. "Thus, the- expressed decision-making process leads 
directly to both the implied and emergent dimensions which focus on reinforcing 
and improving the ongoing . implementation of expressed curriculum. 

Decision Making for the Implied Dimension - ^ 

Using perceptual data, the implied decision making process determines 
whether curriculum conditions create situations of congruence or disconnectibn 
for learners. As Figure 2 indicates, the first step is to collect perceptual, 
data concerning the match\etween curriculum conditions and learners. While 
an effective teacher is. constantly weighing the implications of student re- 
.sponses to learning activities, s^ensitive. instruments like the ones discussed 
above have also been developed to collect and summarize student perceptions 
toward key dimensions of a learning envYr^onment . Perceptual data is used to 
identify implications of the curriculum conditions for individuals. The 
purpose of collecting and assessing perceptuaT data is for teachers to reach 
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FIGURE 2 

Curriculum Decision. Making 
For the Implied Dimension 
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a conscio'Js recognition about the relationship between -each pupil and the 
curriculum. We have in mind something akin to Dewey's concept of problem- 
definition, in which the transformation of an indeterminate situation into , 
"a problem'' is seen as the first step in inquiry. ^8 j^e decision made during 
consideration of the implied curriculum dimension is clear cut: a situation 
of relative disconnection or relative congruence exists for groups or individ- 
uals.. With this decision, reached, inquiry has begun and the teacher now moves 
to the emergent decision making system. 
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D ecision Making for the Emergent Dimension 

Figure 3. diagrams the inquiry orocess involved in the emergent dimension. 
Based on a recognition of the disconnection or congruence between learners 
and curriculum, decision making for emergent curriculum_^elops a critical 
consciousness of the sources 'of congruence or disconnection, and plans 
supportive or corrective action to create more effective curriculum conditions. 

As we have^seen, the percep^tions of students. are an important data source 
for judging the relationship between curriculum and students. Other evaluation 
data from achievement tests, aptitude" tests , interest inventories, or attitude 
scales can also indirectly suggest disconnection of congruence. In either 
event, recognition of a problem or. desirable condition launches inquiry.^ The 
next step is for teachers to identify the constituent elements of the curriculum 
conditions that are influencing disconnection or congruenrce. Using Freire's 
term "naming", this step refers to the formation of hypotheses concerning why ^ 
-^a learner is disconnected-or successful . The hypotheses formed during the 
naming process are not likely to define causal relationships in the strict* 
sense. Rather, a critical consciousness of the curriculum context in which 
learning occurs for individual pupijs* should develop-. 

Based on a-" growing understanding of curriculum conditions, a teacher can 
take supportive action to reinforce and' motivate successful stu(;lent behavior.- 
Alternatively, the teacher can begin corrective action to reduce or eliminate 
possiljle sources of disconnettion betweeji student- and' curriculum. As' Dewey *• 
points out, alterations in a learning environment are experimental in^ nature, • 
especially at first. Based on exploratory hypotheses, possibly relevant 
solutions come to mind. Erte^gent ideas' that "ppp out" during the determination* 
of factual conditions are, in Dewey's terms, . ' \ 



FIGURE 3 

Decision Making for the Emergent Dimension 
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Effective Curriculum 
Conditions 




"anticipated consequences (forecasts) of what will 
, happpn when certain operations are executed under 
and with respect to observed conditions... The 
more the facts of the case come to light in conse- 
quence of t)eing subjected to observation, .'the 
clearer and more pertinent become the conceptions 
of the way the prbblen constituted by these facts 
is to be dealt with. "29 - 

In fact, as critical consciousness of curricu-lum conditions develops, the 
functional fitness of emergent solutions becomes easier for the teacher to 
assess. "In other. words, the experienced environmentalist teacher, after 
viewing behavior and considering perceptual data from a learner, can make 
highly accurate predictions as to the effectiveness of possible curriculum 
approaches, Since the end of the emergent decision-making system is more 
effective curriculum conditions, the'p^^ocess of curriculum' reconstru(!^ion 
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' # ' should be an ongoing series of increasingly accurate Emergent decisions 
• cohcerning ways to incread? the match between the learner and curriculum. 
! In. sum, as Figure 4 shows, the. three dimensions of curriculum development • 
are* designed as inter-related systems each contributing to. effective -curriculum 
V conditions. The expressed dimension, curriculum's classical starting point, 
• creates the planned learning opportunities 'that begin the' cycle. Once instruc- 

tion has bgglihT the implied curriculum becomes increasingly salient, and ' 
V;^ learner's perceptions are collected in an ongging^monitoring of the fit between 
Students and the- c-urriculum. ' From-this problem' (oi: success) recognition 
process, emergent curriculum decisions are made to correct or reinforce l<ey 

curric'ulum conditions. ^ 

»' ' , 

t» ♦ ' . ■ ,*■'.. . 

. - . .-'^ *'^FIGURE 4 . v.* 

The- Multi-Dtmerfsional Approach To Curriculum 
, Decision Making . . 
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Conclusioa 



Ways of thlriklriy about LO chanye only when 

teachers seize.existing opportunities for" creating productive environments 
for learning.^ In this paper;* perceptual inquiry is proposed as a missing 
ingredient to catalyze ci^rriculum dialogue in schools, because a. teacher 
can do something aboi/ll'^what he or she learns from student perceptions, 
student perce|Dtions' of their school environment clo not suggest hbw much 
something costs, whose authority is being challenged, or how much time 
improvement will take. Instead, student perceptions tell teachers pre- 
cisely how the learning enj^ironment in their classroom or school is con- 
necting to student needs for grpwth, cha-llenge and knowledge. When curni- 
culum is viewed through thej^s of students, learning conditions previously 
accepted ais given or'.ur.ciarftieable can be reperceiVed by teachers who search 
together for better ways to reconstruct the curriculum. By being receptive . 
to other ways of perceiving and thinking about curriculum, perhaps teacher^, 
can develop the will and commitment to reconceptualize their own schools. 
The present paper'*advances ways of collecting and using student perceptions, 
and of think-ing about curriculum, that can engage teachers in this important 
responsibility. Only when teachers, principals and students together take 
the .lead will our schools become better places in which to live'and learp. 
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PLEASE NOTE: 
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Amherst, MA 01003 
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This report summarizes the views of students from your school 
who reisponded to the Alternative School Environment Survey (ASES) , 
a survey of student perceptions toward alternative school programs. 
One major, purpose of this survey is /to collect the perceptions of 
learners who were not considered to be fully involved in the program. 
The views of those learners considered to be on the margins of the 
educational environment were compared to the views of students who 
were thought to be more involved and engaged with the school. When 
answering the survey questions, all students reported on the presence 
;or absence of eleven selected variables 'which are likely to influence 
involvement in the school environment. 

Please note that there are no right or wrong answers to the 
survey questions. As in public opinion polling theory, this survey 
tells you how the students who live arid learn in the school view the 
learning environment In other words, we are not judging if your schoo 
setting is good or bad. Rather, we are simply reporting what the 
perceptions of students were toward selected dimensions of the educa- 
tional environment in your school. As you know, we believe that 
environment is a powerful^inf licence on human behavior and. we think 
that it is the student's perception of the environment that will or 
will not assist that Individual in-accomplishing desired learning. 
It is for this reasoh that we are interested in the school as seen 
through the eyes. of learners. v 



This report, is divided into' four sections. First, a bar 
graph represents the scores of all learners on each variable. 
Some comments that might be useful to you in interpreting this 
. graph are then presented. These comments can be used as 
possible reference points for discussions among your staff and 
students about ways to make the environment even more responsive. 
Second, the views of -learners on the margins of the school are 
compared with the views of other learners. in the school, These 
data might help to provide, some insight ^into why some students are 
not more involved.. Third, "definitions o/ the variables are pro- 
vided- to aid you in interpreting and discussing this' inf ormation.- 
Finally, a computer print-out for your school provides an item- 
by-item analysis of student perceptions toward the environment. 
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Students report that this school makes special efforts to help them 
lejarn (Outreadi) . In particular, they y tew their teachers as rela- ^ 
tiyely effective at. encouraging them to learn. For example i. 93% of 
the students vindicated tha^" their teachers paid attention to .them 
when the students needed Kelp (Teacher Effectiveness) 

This school is. viewed jis moderately effective- at resolving its organi- 
■zationarl and student problems (Problem-Solving). For example, 25% of 
the students agreed with the statement, "The teachers who work with me 
most do not really help me witft my school problems." Although nearly 
75% of the students thought the school was good at; solving its own 
problem^, -only 40% of the students felt .that the school haid solved 
most of its problems. In particular-, discrimination is viewed as 
a minor problem in the current environment. For example, 37% of the 
students report that they do not get along well with students ffom 
a di^fferent race, (Discrimination) . 



Academic expectations and standards are clear to students in this 
School (Clarity). For example, 87% of the students agree that they ' 
know exactly what they have to do to earn credit. In ad-dition, the 
school is viewed as'^only moderat.ely difficult or challenging by students. 
Nearly half the students report that, overall,- their clasjses are easy, 
and 30% of. the students said tha^t their classes* didn 't move quickly 
enough for thegn' (Difficulty) . , 

Communication processes designed 'to provide information needed by ' \ 
students, are viewed as. relatively effective (Communication). For 
example,/ 83% of the students agree that therie are clear ways for 
getting. questions answered at this school. However, only . 50% of the 
students said, that they received the information they needed through 
meetings with their -teachers . f - • . 

. i 

^chox)l policies 'defining what students are permitted to dd when not 
in .c\Lass are viewed as relatively clear by students. For example, 
almost 80% of the stu?lents were aware of specific rules that they 
must obey. .However, two-thirds of the students said nothing serious 
would happen if they cut a class (Limits). 

*. ' ' . ' * 

■»< ■ 

Student^ feel moderately handicapped i>y previous academic def iciexicies 
(Mis-Schooling). While 8% reported serious' reading and writing weak- 
nesses^ 37% reported ^math djaficiencies stemming from previous schools . - 
Responsibilities and difficulties from outside the school (Extra-School 
iPrioritles) are al&o seea'as interfering with school work. For example, 
37% o(fv«t;he students reported t^af^'many things outside school interfere 
with fliijri^chool work/' " • - " . - 

Student peer groups sometimes encourage, and sometimes' discourage in- 
volvfeftehfc in learning (Peer Influence) . !^lle more than tyo-thlrd.*? 
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of the students agree tliat their friends encourage' thesi to go to class 
and-do weir in school, nearly .80% of the students have skipped class 
with friends. Further, two-thirds of the. students report a difference 
between what the school wants them to do and what theL friends W 
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Scljool 21 ^ ^ .» '. 

LEARNERS ON THE MARGINS COMPARED WITH OTHER STUDENTS ' 



This section reports on scores showing differences among both 
groups of students; Also, specific survey Items perceived differently 
by both groups are listed. . 



Variable 
frobiem Solving 
Soflonunlcatlon 
Clarity . - 

?eer Influence 



Variables Showing Greatest Difference of Views 

• Score For 
Marginal Learners 

9 

11 ^ 
13 
7 



Score For 
Non^Marglnal Learners 

13 

\ 

16 
10 



Items Showing Greatest Difference of Views 

The percent df students who are marginal to the environment (M) 
who answered In a keyed direction Is reported along with the percent 
of ^ Non-Marginal (NM) students who answered In the same way. A 
comparison between these two scores shows the differences in perception 
between the two groups of students. The answer key is T * True; F » False. 



VARIABLE ^ . KEY 



M NM 



Problem Solvin g 



4A) I think this school is good at solving its own problems. T 5A% 79% 

1) The teachers who x^ork with me most do not really help me 

with my school problems. F 62% 79% 



14) At. this school, we have meetings which actually solve 

school problems. T 39% 5A% 

lOflBnunl cation . 



28) « if I" did not go to a meeting for all the students, I 

would miss a lot, T., 25% 45% 

24) There are clear ways of getting. questions answered at 

this school.. T 69% 85% 

11) Large meetings are pretty confusing here. F 54% 69% 
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School PI 

LEARNERS ON THE MARGINS COMPARED WITH OTHER STUDENTS 

This section reports on scores showing differences among both 
groups of students. ^ Also, specific survey Items perceived differently 
by both groups are listed. . 



Variable 
Problem Solving 
Communication 
Clarity 

'eer Influence 



Variables Showing Greatest Difference of Views 

Score For 
Marginal Learners 

9 . " " 

11 • . 

13 • . 

7 



Score For 
Non-Marginal Learners 

13 

14 

16 

10 



Items Showing Greatest Difference of Views 

The percent of students who are marginal to the environment (M) 
who answered In a keyed direction Is reported along with the percent 
Of Non-Marginal (NM) students who answered In the same way. A 
comparison between these two scores shows the differences In perception 
. between the two groups of students. The answer key Is T - True; F - False 



VARIABLE 
roblem Solving . 

A4) I think this school Is good it solving its own problems. 

1> The teachers who work with me most, do not really help me 
with my school problems. 

14) At thin school, we have meietings which actually solve 
school problems. 

ommunlcatlon 



KEY 

T 
F 
T 



M 

54%, 

62% 

39% 



NM 

79% 
79% 
54% 



ERIC 



would miss a lot. 


T 


25% 


. 45% 


There are clear ways of getting questions answered at 
this school. 


T . 


69% 


85% 


Large meetings are pretty confusing here. 


F 


54% , 


69% 








/., 

/ 



/ 



VARIABLE . . KEY 

.arl ty 

12) I'm still not sure how to change my class schedule. F 62% 

a new student, it took a long time to learn 

ib a schedule *^ and get credit at this school. R 58% ^ 

7) I'm not sure' if it is really OK to miss a class. t 54% 



74) When I was 
how to mak 



er Influence 

35) I might do better in school if I went around with a 

different group. p 58% 

85) I get into trouble at school when I do whay my friends 

want to do. F 58% 

58) There's a difference between what the school says we 

should do and what ray friends and I really want to do. F 23% 
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These eleven variables likely to influence a learner's interactions with alternative school 
environments have been identified, through a review of the literature, and through practical 
experience wi.th. alternative school environments. Further, the variables have been screened 
ior validity and reliability by panels of teachers, administrators, curriculum specialists, 
and pupils. In this description each variable is named and briefly defined. Assumptions ' 
underlying eacn variable that are related to the problem of marginal learners are then 
advanced. 



Variable . 
Descriptor 

1, "OUTREACH*' 



.2, "PROBLEM- 
SOLVING" 



3, "LIMITS" 



4. "COMMUNI- 
CATION" 



Variable Definition 

This variable describes the 
degree to which the school makes 
special efforts to involve a ^ 
pupil in learning. 



This variable considers the 
school's ability to resolve its 
owi problems as an organization, 
as well as the school-related 
problems of its individual 
members. 



This variable describes the 
nature of the norms for accep- 
table personal ' con4uct in a 
school. 



This variable determines the 
effectiveness of processes... 
designed to provide. infor- 
mation necessary to fully 
satisfying involvement in 
school. 



5, "DISCRIMINATION" This variable describes 

school conditions where 
individuals or groups receive 
negative treatment from 
**people who- respond unfavor- 
ably to a person's social 
class , cultural background 
gender or verbal .ability 
level.. 



Assumptions . 

In par t^ some students may be disconnected 
from school environments because few 
affirmative actions are being taken 
to reach them in either formal, personal 
or curricular ways. 

In part some students may be disconnected 
from school environments because the' 
school is unable to define and solye. its 
problems , ' ^ 

In addition, it is assumed that the 
school capable of solving its organi- 
zational problems , is better able to help 
individjual members, of the school with 
their school-related difficulties. 

In part some students may be disconnected 
from school environments because the 
limits for acceptable personal conduct 
are not defined clearly or upheld 
consistently. 

In addition, it is assumed that student" 
participation in determining such limits 
promotes increased clarity and moire 
consistent enforcement. 

In part some students may be disconnected 
from school-environments because existing, 
school counseling, decision-making and 
orientation processes do not consistently 
reach them with the necessary information, 
and assistance they need to avoid 
difficulties in school. 

In part some students may be disconnected 
from school environments, because they are 
discriminated against by other students 
or by teachers.. 
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Variable 
Descriptor 

"CLARITY" 



"DIFFICULTY" 



"TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS" 



Variable Definition 

This variable considers the 
clarity of academic expecta- 
tions and standards. 



This variable determines the 
difficulty of the academic 
content and process; 



This variable describes how 
effectively the alternative 
school teachers encourage 
involvement in learning. 



"MIS-SCHOOLINGV 



this variable considers how 
a learner's previous . experi- 
ences in school influence his 
or her current involvement and 
success in learning. 



"PEER INFLUENCE" This variable describes how 
peer group pressures influence 
involvement in school. . • 



EXTRA-SCHOOL 
PRIORITIES" 



Th±s variable considers how 
responsibilities and difficul- 
ties outside of school influence 
invplvement in learning. 



Assumptions 



In part some students may be disconnected 
from school environments because they 
do not know clearly what is expected 
from them. - 

In part some students may be disconnected 
from their school environments because- 
the formal processes and content of 
their academic work are too difficult 
for them. 

It is assumed that teacher-student 
relationships in .alternative schools 
. tend to be more informal, more friendly, 
more open to criticism, less time-bound,' ■ 
and less authoritarian than teacher- 
student relationships in traditional 
high school programs. ' 

In addition, it is assumed that some 
students may ,be disconnected from school 
environments because this style of 
teacher-student relations does not 
effectively serve their needs. 

In part some learners may be disconnected 
from school environments because their 
lack of skills and information, as well 
as their previous habits of poor academic 
and disciplinary performance, lead them 
to withdraw from the .current environment. 

In part spme -learners may he disconnected 
from school environments because they are 
susceptible to the influence of friends 
who urge them to act contrary to school 
expectations. ' 

In part .some students may be disconnected 
from school environments because personal/ 
social difficulties arid responsibilities 
from outside the school conflict. with 
and prevent full involvement with the 
school. . . . 



